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AMOR MYSTICUS 


By Tuomas S. Jones, JR. 


When I think of the world and then of you, 
The vast undone, the search unprofitéd, 
The sunny morning when the skies were red, 
The dreary evening when the day was through, 
A luring light that always further drew 
And ended with both strength and courage fled — 
This of the world where every hope was dead, 
And this to one who made the dreams come true. 


A slender craft I sent upon the wave, 

The dawn was rosy and my heart was glad, 
Nor thought I then that any storms could be; 
But what the world took strangely back you gave, 
And now I, like a little dream-bound lad, 

See all returned my golden argosy! 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH ROMANTICISM: 
By EDWIN WILEY 
II—WILLIAM BLAKE 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti was one day reading 
in the British Museum, seeking, as he tells us for 


’ 


“stunning words for his rhymes,’’ when he was 
interrupted by a stranger who informed him that 
he had an old manuscript which would doubtless 
be of interest to him. The price demanded was 
ten shillings, a small amount indeed, yet more 
than the young poet had at that time. 

He glanced at the proffered volume and dis- 
covered it to be one of those miracles of art and 
poetry that William Blake had toiled and prayed 
over, yet to the world long forgotten. Blake 
was hardly more than a name to Rossetti, not- 
withstanding he saw the worth of the thing be- 
fore him, and rushed to his brother William M. 
Rossetti from whom he obtained the necessary 
half-crown, and soon had the treasure upon his 
bookshelves. 

This event marked the renaissance of Blake, 
for it was a trait of Rossetti to recognize and de- 
fend obscure and misunderstood men of genius. 
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His insight here was not at fault for in this 
yellowed book he found the stirrings of a vast 
and primeval art; an art that called both poetry 
and painting to its expression, and still seemed 
but half expressed. His enthusiasm was soon 
transmitted to his brother, without whose aid the 
remarkable piece of literary biography, Gil- 
christ’s Life of Blake would not have been 
written, and later moved his disciple, Swinburne, 
to his chara¢teristically perfervid defense of the 
poet-painter. 

The explanation of Rossetti’s delight in the 
discovery of Blake is not difficult; he, too, had 
rejected the facts of life as he found them nearest 
to him and had sought in old days and things the 
light of beauty that never gleamed on the com- 
mon fa¢ts around him. Fiercely rejecting these, 
he flung himself avidly into the past, finding his 
joy and solace in the Gestes of chivalry or in the 
haunting refrains of ancient dallades and chan- 
SONS. 

Rossetti’s reversion to Medievalism, while 
passionate, was nevertheless somewhat self-con- 
scious and predetermined, but that of Blake was 
intuitive and fundamental. The mysticism that 
formed so large an element of his genius found 
in that most mystic of ages its true home and 
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milieu. This it is that makes the phenomenon 
of this man such an astonishing fact in the his- 
tory of English literature, for if a man ever 
found his way into a world of spiritual unfaith 
and hard materialism it was William Blake. 
Poetry had given place to soulless word-juggling, 
and painting had almost become one of the lost 
arts. Nevertheless when William Blake was 
born, glimmerings revealed that the night of 
barren art and literature was beginning to yield 
to day. Others, too, desparing of finding spirit- 
uality in the life around them, were going back 
to the warm and tender past. Already Bishop 
Thomas Percy was colleéting from the four cor- 
ners of England early ballads for his Religues of 
Ancient English Poetry; MacPherson was shap- 
ing the Gaelic myths into the books of Ossian 
and Fingal; while Thomas Chatterton, then a 
child of six, was mayhap dreaming of the good 
knight Canyng and the Monk Rowley in the 
_ churchyard of St. Mary-Redcliffe. 

The first two, however, were too much a part 
of their own time to produce work essentially 
new, and as for the last, he was but a child, with 
the child’s vision and the child’s yearning. In 
Blake, however, we find a personality whose sep- 
aration from his own time was entire and self- 
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sought. Yet however much he was influenced, 
even dominated by the Gothic spirit, to say that 
Blake was Medieval would be a delimitation of 
his genius—he was elemental and universal. 

His outward career was so unexceptional that 
it is without great value to the student of his 
work, save for the light his vigorous denial of his 
environment throws upon his charaéter. As told 
by his friend, Alexander Gilchrist, his biography 
is interesting ; indeed, the account of an individ- 
ual so far removed from the ordinary could not 
be otherwise, yet without it we should know but 
little less of the essential Blake who stands re- 
vealed in his astonishing works. 

This much, however, seems important: he was 
born in London in a merchandising family, and 
lived there throughout his entire life, with the 
exception of three or four years spent in a cot- 
tage by the seacoast at Felpham, during which 
time he occupied himself with cutting wood-en- 
gravings for a very minor poet by the name of 
Hayley. In his twenty-fifth year he married a 
beautiful but wholly uneducated young girl 
named Catherine Boucher, who so developed 
under his influence and tutelage, that she was at 
last capable of entering into the inner life of this 
singular man. The union of these two was so 
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perfect that barring the Brownings, the Haw- 
thornes and perhaps the Rossettis there has been 
nothing to equal it. Childless, they lived together 
wholly happy, esteeming themselves rich upon 
an income that to many would have been poverty. 

Just before his death, Blake placed his hand 
with benediétion upon the brow of a young girl 
who had interested him, blessing her with these 
words: “The best thing that I can ask for you is 
that you may be as happy as I have been.”’ 

It is clear, therefore, that any endeavor to solve 
the mystery of Blake by the external facts of his 
life is destined to failure; his happiness had its 
roots in things far removed from the objective 
world. Indeed, had he been dependent upon 
that world for his joy he would have been the 
unhappiest man alive, for to him the material 
things of life were the most unstable and evane- 
scent, and, in that they hindered spiritual aétivi- 
ties, wholly demoniac. 

_ Hence the solution of the problem of Blake 

must be sought within his own subjeétive world, 
and to adequately enter into that requires sym- 
pathy and courage, wholly lacking in the word- 
monging stylist and the superficial critic. They 
could not understand, so they did the next best 
thing; they called him mad. Their attitude, 
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however, is just as logical as that of an English- 
man who might accuse a Russian of dementia 
for speaking his own tongue. Blake's language, 
like that of Hegel, is jargon to the uninitiate, 
and the one who would discover the shrine of 
his art must gird up his loins for a journey to a 
far country. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the average 
reader of verse stops short at Blake’s lyrics. 
These, it is true, are essentially Blakean, yet the 
very qualities that would impress the common- 
place mind are the things that Blake would have 
set least store upon: their simple beauty, lyric 
grace, and their appeal to sentiment. 

Thus, for reason of their very evident charms, 
the multitude of the poet’s readers have paused 
at these slight flowers growing at that threshold 
of his master-work. Of those who have sought 
further, many have become appalled early in the 
journey, and have fled in amazement, returning 
to cry out “Mad!” Others have gone on 
bravely and doubtingly, bewildered by the appar- 
ently chaotic fabric of the poet’s house of art, 
yet glimpsing here and there ot beauties that 
amaze and thrill. A few, indeed have explored 
to the uttermost, and assert that they have 
wrested his secret from him. What they say, 
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however, is often not more lucid than Blake him- 
self, yet from them, this much we learn, that 
those who have studied most are the last ones 
to cry “Mad Blake!” 

That Blake’s prophetic books offer almost in- 
superable difficulties there can be no question, 
and it is an enthusiastic spirit that can traverse 
the infinite spaces and depths of 7he Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, The Look of Los, Jerusa- 
lem, Milton and Vala and be assured of their 
ultimate meanings. As is the case with Whit- 
man, splendid poetry is found side by side with 
verse that is little more than doggerel ; voids of 
enigmatic darkness are made all the more black 
by iridescent stars of beauty and truth. Sym- 
bol, allegory and bald fact are thrown together 
in a most amazing way, yet which if negligible 
as parts, nevertheless unite in forming a perfe¢ted 
whole. The genius that created the Gothic 
cathedral out of stones shaped now into angel 
and saint, and again into bestial demon, is the 
genius of William Blake. 

Notwithstanding, even a superficial reading of 
the poems brings its revelation of meaning. 
Thus Zhe Marriage of Heaven and Hell is mani- 
festly a discussion of the problem of the poet, 
or creative mind, confronted by the egotism and 
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materialism of his environment, and in it he 
asserts with no doubtful voice the necessity for 
the unconditioned soul to preserve its freedom. 

From another point of view, this poem ex- 
presses one of Blake’s many symbolic portrayals 
of the fall of man, which consisted, as he tells us, 
of man’s denying the validity of truth gained by 
imagination and prophetic insight. In Uvrizen 
an allegoric portrayal of the same theme is 
given. Urizen, the personification of the in- 


tellectual qualities of man, becomes Satanic by 
endeavoring to assert entire dominion over the 


emotional and inspirational elements, thereby 
plunging the world into scientific materialism. 
In The Daughters of Albion and The Book of 
Thel he concerns himself with the tremendous 
problem of sex: Oothoon, in the former, losing 
her soul’s mate and her hope for joy by yielding 
to passion; Thel, on the other hand, reaches at 
last her grave after a life forlorn and unproduc- 
tive, because she has denied the fa¢ét of sex and 
glorified in her virginity. 

It must not be understood, however, that 
Blake’s symbolism is always as easy to interpret 
as in these instances; the truth is often obscured 
by veil on veil of mystery. In many cases, in- 
deed, the same symbol stands for many things. 
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Thus, the figure of Los personifies the creative 
and shaping energy in the universe, then the sun, 
again prophetic power or inspiration and finally 
Blake himself. 


(To be concluded in September ) 


AT TWILIGHT 


By ESTELLE DUCLO 


A sound of violins upon the air, 
Soft, muted tones stilling my soul’s alarms; 
A flush of crimson spreading everywhere,— 
And she, my best beloved, in my arms. 


A wondrous star, impatient for the night, 
Glitters resplendent in the western sky, 

Luring the darkness to the lingering light,— 
Fair Venus!—symbol of our love, on high. 


Her lips against my own,—a petaled cup 

From which I quaff a subtle, fiery draught; 
Her eyes with longing, ever looking up,— 

While music sweet, the quivering breezes waft. 


Rare perfumes mingling with each rapturous breath 
That stays the life within our eager hearts; 

Oh, with what ectasy we call on Death 
To add the triumph which his touch imparts! 


For, we have reached the purpling heights of bliss, 
Naught, naught is lacking of the perfect whole; — 
There is no thought of life transcending this; 
Song, Love, and Nature,— we, bound soul to soul! 
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AN ORIENTAL SUNSET 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The sun’s last fiery beam 
Has faded into a dream 

Of orange and cinnabar, 
Wherein a single star 

Burns with an opaline 
Irradiancy divine. 

Each slender minaret 

Lifts like a spear of jet, 

And the rapt muezzin’s call 
Drifts down the massive wall 
Into the crowded khans, 

And out where the caravans 
Have bivouaced, wrapt in calm, 
Under acacia and palm. 


Where there was chaffer and din 
Smooth silence has slipped in; 
Violet, rose, and musk 

Attar the purple dusk; 

Where the boughs of the citron meet 
There is zither-tinkle sweet; 

In the sherbet-chalice, lo, 

A crystal shimmer of snow! 
While the Shiraz wine in the cup 
Glints as it bubbles up. 

Then, as the glamour fails, 

The ambushed nightingales 

Pour in the ear of night 

Their lyrics of delight, 

Till the heart’s most tender chord 
Is touched, and Love is lord. 
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FROM THE LETTERS OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD 


By EDWARD P. MORTON 


The moderate-sized volume of Letters by 
Edward Fitzgerald, which Mr. Aldis Wright 
selected, tells us much about the man’s interest 
in others, but strangely little about himself or 
his works. One is tempted to call his editor too 
scrupulous, for, if he has suppressed the more 
personal letters, he has made no sign, so that 
we cannot tell whether the reticence we find is 
author’s or editor’s. For instance, a footnote to 
Fitzgerald’s first letter to Bernard Barton, reads: 
“The Quaker Poet of Woodbridge, whose 
daughter Fitzgerald afterwards married.’ Later 
in the letters we find occasional mention of “my 
wife,” but at the end of the volume know neither 
when Fitzgerald married, nor if his wife outlived 
him. It is disappointing, too, to find absolutely 
nothing of importance about Omar. However, 
there is compensation in many a shrewd com- 
ment, and above all in the constant revelation of 
Fitzgerald’s quick sympathy and loyal friendship. 

Of Tennyson, Fitzgerald spoke often. In 
1838 he wrote to Bernard Barton: 
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We have had Alfred Tennyson here; very droll, and 
very wayward: and much sitting up of nights till two and 
three in the morning with pipes in our mouths: at which 
good hour we would get Alfred to give us some of his 
magic music, which he does between growling and smok- 
ing; and so to bed. 


Again, in 1849: 


A. T. has near a volume of poems — elegiac — in mem 
ory of Arthur Hallam. Don’t you think the world wants 
other notes than elegiac now? Lycidas is the utmost 
length an elegiac should reach. But Spedding praises: 
and I suppose the elegiacs will see daylight, public day- 
light, one day. 


After /x Memoriam was published, Fitzgerald 
wrote to Frederic Tennyson: 


His poem I never did greatly affect: nor can I learn to 
do so; it is full of finest things, but it is monotonous, and 
has that air of being evolved by a Poetical Machine of 
the highest order. 


and a little later: 


Had I Alfred’s voice, I would not have mumbled for 
years over /m Memoriam and the Princess, but sung such 
strains as would have revived Mapabonopayous 
dvépas to guard the territory they had won. What can 
In Memoriam do but make us all sentimental? 


Of James Spedding, Fitzgerald wrote: 


Old Spedding was delicious there; always leaving a 
mark, as I say, in all places one has been at with him, a 
sort of Platonis perfume. For has he not all the beauty 
of the Platonic Socrates, with some personal Beauty to 
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boot? He explained to us one day about the laws of re- 
flection in water: and I said then one could never look at 
the willow whose branches furnished the text without 
thinking of him. How beastly this reads! As if he gave 
us a lecture! But you know the man, how quietly it all 
came out: only because I petulantly denied his plain as- 
sertion. For I really often cross him only to draw him 
out; and vain as I may be, he is one of those that I am 
well content to make shine at my own expense. 


In 1881, after Spedding’s death, he wrote: 


My dear old Spedding, though I have not seen him 
these twenty years and more, and probably should never 
see again; but helives, his old Self, in my heart of hearts; 
and all I hear of him does but embellish the recollection 
of him, if it could be embellished ; for he is but the same 
that he was from a Boy, all that is best in Heart and 
Head, a man that would be incredible had not one known 
him. 

Of Thackeray, he said: 

Thackeray is progressing greatly in his line: he pub- 
lishes a novel in numbers—Vanity Fatry—which began 
dull, I thought: but gets better every number, and has 
some very fine things indeed in it. 

I have seen Thackeray three or four times. He is 
justthe same. All the world admires Vanity Fair; andthe 
Author is courted by Dukes and Duchesses, and wits of 
both sexes. I like Pemdennzs much: and Alfred said he 
thought it was quite delicious: it seemed to him so ma 
ture, he said. You can imagine Alfred’s saying this over 
one’s fire, spreading his great hand out. 


And after Thackeray’s death: 


Frederick Tennyson sent me a Photograph of W. M. T. 
old, white, massive, and melancholy, sitting in his Library. 
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I am surprised almost to find how much I am thinking 
of him: so little as I had seen him for the last ten years ; 
not once for the last five. I had been told—by you, for 
one— that he was spoiled. I am glad therefore that I 
have scarce seen him since he was ‘old Thackeray.’ I 
keep reading his Vewcomes of nights, and as it were hear 
him saying so muchin it; and it seems to me as if he 
might be coming up my stairs, and about to come (singing) 
into my Room, as in old Charlotte Street, etc., thirty years 
ago. 


To Lawrence, who had sent a copy of his por- 
trait of Thackeray he wrote: 


I found your two Letters: and then your Box. When 
I had unscrewed the last screw, it was as if a Coffin’s Lid 
were raised; there was the Dead Man. I took him up to 
my Bedroom; and when morning came, he was there— 
reading ; alive, and yet dead. 


Of Trollope, Fitzgerald wrote: 


I have been very glad to find I could take to a Novel 
again, in Trollope’s Barchester Towers, etc., not perfect, 
like Miss Austen: but then so much wider Scope: and per- 
fect enough to make me feel I know the People though 
caricatured or carelessly drawn. 

Especially in his later years, Fitzgerald had a passion 
for Scott’s novels, and had his reader read them to him— 
deliberately and leisurely, for fear they wouldn’t last until 
his death. 


In 1871, he wrote: 


I have been reading Sir Walter’s Pzrate again, and am 
very glad to find how much I like it— that is speaking far 
below the mark—I may say how I wonder and delight in 
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it. I am rejoiced to find that this is so; and I am quite 
sure that it is not owing to my old prejudice, but to the 
intrinsic merit and beauty of the Bookitself. Withall its 
faults of detail, often mere carelessness, what a broad 
Shakespearian Daylight over it all, and all with no 
Effort, and—a lot else that one may be contented to feel 
without having to write an Essay about. 


In the same year he wrote to W. F. Pollock: 


Can’t you send me your paper about the Novelists? 
As to which is the best of all I can’t say: that Richardson 
(with all his twaddle) is better than Fielding, I am quite 
certain. There is nothing at all comparable to Lovelace 
in all Fielding, whose characters are common and vulgar 
types; of Squires, Ostlers, Lady’s maids, etc., very easily 
drawn. Iam equally sure that Miss Austen cannot be 
third, any more than first or second: I think you were 
rather drawn away by a fashion when you put her there 
and really old Spedding seems to me to have been che 
stag whom so many followed in that fashion. She is 
capital as far as she goes: but she never goes out of the 
Parlour; if but Magnus Troil, or Jack Bunce, or even one 
of Fielding’s Brutes, would but dash in upon the Gentility 
and swear around Oath or two. I must think the Woman 
in White, with her Count Fosco, far beyond all that. 
Cowell constantly reads Miss Austen at night after his 
Sanskrit Philology is done: it composes him, like Gruel: 

‘or like Paisiello’s Music, which Napoleon liked above all 
other, because he said it didn’t interrupt his Thoughts. 

I have been reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets: and I be- 
lieve [am unprejudiced when I say, I had but half an 
idea of him, Demigod as he seemed before, till I read 
them carefully. How can Hazlitt call Warton’s the 
finest sonnets? There is the air of labour and pedantry 
in his. But Shakespeare's are perfectly simple, and have 
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the very essence of tenderness that is only to be found in 
the best parts of his Romeo and Juliet besides. I have 
trtly been lapped in these sonnets for some time: they 
seem all stuck about my heart, like the ballads that used 
to be on the walls of London. 

I am reading Pindar now and then: I don’t much care 
about him I must say: though I suppose he is the very 
best writer in the Poet Laureate style: that is, writing on 
occasion for so much money. 

It is wonderful how 7he Sea brought up this Appetite 
for Greek: it likes to be called $aXacoa and TovTos 
better than the wretched word “ Sea,” I am sure: and the 
Greeks (especially Aeschylus—after Homer) are full of 
Sea-faring Sounds and Allusions. I think the murmur of 
the Aegean (if that is their sea) wrought itself into their 
Language. How is it the Islandic (which I read is our 
Mother Tongue) was not more Poluphloisboi-ic? 


In 1844, he wrote to Frederic Tennyson: 


There is a dreadful vulgar ballad, composed by Mr. 
Balfe, and sung with the most unbounded applause by 
Miss Rainforth, 


‘J dreamt that I dwelt in marble Halls,’ 


which is sung and organed at every corner in London. I 
think you may imagine what kind of flowing § time of the 
last degree of imbecility it is. The words are written by 
Mr. Bunn! Arcades ambo. 


And again, in 1850: 


If you print any poems, I especially desire you will 
transmit them to me. I wish I was with you to consider 
about these: for though I cannot write poems, you know 
I consider that I have the old woman’s faculty of judging 
of them: yes, much better than much cleverer and wiser 
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men; I pretend to no Genius, but to taste: which, accord- 
ing to my aphorism, is the feminine of Genius. 

I dare say I have may told you what Tennyson said 
of the Sistine Child, which he then knew only by En- 
graving. He first thought the expression of his Face (as 
also the Attitude) almost too solemn, even for the Christ 
within. But some time after, when A. T. was married, 
and had a Son, he told me that Raffaelle was all right: 
that no Man’s face was so solemn as a Child’s, full of 
Wonder. He said one morning that he watched his Babe 
‘worshiping the Sunbeam on the Bedpost and Curtain.’ 

I also read Hayley’s Life of Romney the other day. 
Romney wanted but education and reading to make him 
a very fine painter: but his ideal was not high nor fixed. 
How touching is the close of his life! He married at 
nineteen, and, because Sir Joshua and others had said 
that marriage spoilt an artist, almost immediately left his 
wife in the North and scarce saw her till the end of his 
life: when, old, nearly mad, and quite desolate, he went 
back to her, and she received him, and nursed him 
till he died. This quiet act of hers is worth all Romney’s 
pictures: even as a matter of Art, I am sure. 
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“COME IN THE SPEAKING SILENCE 
OF A DREAM!” 


By FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


Now softly fall the clouds upon the hill; 

The redwing’s rippling cadence is more brief; 

A pensive hush the waiting air doth fill, 

And silence falls about the flower and leaf. 
Loved One, if you were here! 


The birds of morning miss your blithesome tone, 
The wayside roses miss your lightsome touch, 
The columbine doth wear her grace alone, 
The sibilant, hid springs moan overmuch. 

Loved One, if you were here! 


Would I not fold you fondly to my heart? 

So oft in dream keep tryst these lives of ours! 

My life would bloom again, and temperate Art 

Change into noble toil these fruitless hours, 
Loved One, if you were here! 


For you are true of all the dreams I dream ;— 

The perfect melody that ever thrills 

To quiet life’s wild struggle; ora gleam 

Beyond the shambles, as of restful hills. 
Loved One, I feel you here! 
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Recent Publications 


HowarbD PyLe.—Svolen Treasure. Four stories of free- 
booters and treasure-chests told in the simple, straightfor- 
ward style that will hold the interest of the young readers 
for whom they were, in a sense, written, although many an 
‘old boy” may pass a pleasant hour in their perusal. The 
book is illustrated from the author’s own drawings. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1907. 


HAMLIN GARLAND.— The Long Trail. A wholesome 
story of the adventures that befall a young man in his 
“strike” for gold in the Klondike. The heroe and his 
“trailer” friend will win the heart of any boy with love 
for the open and an ambition to make his way. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1907. 


LoutIs JOSEPH VANCE.—T7he Brass Bowl. Nota dull 
moment in this exceedingly clever story of New York of 
to-day. From the appearance of the mysterious grey lady 
on “Mad Maitland’s”” steps to that charming ‘phone 
dialogue of the closing chapter, the reader is carried 
swiftly on in this tale of mistaken identity, gentleman and 
burglar, broker and thief, club-life and country-life. It is 
not a great book in the sense of literature; it is, however, 
a capital tale, well written and well planned. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1907. 


JusTIN HUNTLEY McCartHy—Veedles and Pins. 
Villon in drama, Villon in romance! Surely the readers 
of [f/ Were King will hail with delight this story of the 
mad Francois. Like his heroe the author has caught the 
mental intoxication of the early chronicles, and recounts 
the strange doings of his master poet and thief, now Lord 
of Poitouand suzerain of Vaucelles-les-Tours, in a manner 
and style that suggests their naive and poetic charm. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1907. 


M. E. M. Davis.—The Price of Silence. While only 
the Prologue to this beautiful tale of modern New Orleans 


falls in the early sixties of last century, there is an ever 
present echo of those days of stately splendor and sweet 
gentility in these young descendents of those who lived 
dans le temps. Interesting characters that one would like 
to know live in this book of delightful setting whose cou- 
leur locale is of indescribable charm. The book has a 
cover design of rare taste. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1907. 

ANTONIO FOGAZZARO.—The Sinner. No one who has 
read Zhe Saint, the concluding volume in this splendid 
Trilogy of Rome, can afford to omit reading this second 
volume. In it one wins a larger sympathy for Piero 
Maironi and a deeper insight into his character and 
motives of conduct, and through it certain scenes of 7he 
Saint stand out with greater significance. The book gives 
some striking pictures of the ‘“‘small world” in the social, 
political and ecclesiastical Italy of to-day. The brief 
introductory note by the translator contains much of in- 
terest concerning the author. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1907. 


WILLIAM DE MorRGAN.—A JLice-for-Short. If one is re- 
minded of Dickens and Thackeray in the author’s Joseph 
Vance, there is more than a passing suggestion of Wilkie 
Collins in this second novel zm old style. Whata series of 
splendid surprises spring up in the wake of the jug broken 
onits way to No. 40! And yet the gentle humor and 
quiet literary charm are not wanting in this realistic tale 
of the care-taker’s little daughter for whom destiny, in a 
most convincing manner, shapes the end that every good 
love story must have. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1907. 

ALFRED Noyes. The Flower of Old Japan and other 
Poems. The magic isle of dreams in the title poem of 
this collection lies just beyond the sea of Wynken, Blyn- 
ken and Nod, whither we would all so gladly fare, grown- 
ups as well as es petits. In these exquisite dream worlds 
of Mr. Noyes— fairy tales though they may seem— there 


is after all something abiding, something suggestive of 
that realm of beauty of man and the world at infancy, 
glimpses of which come to us down the ages. Blake nor 
Stevenson has written poems of childhood with greater 
beauty of language, gentler humor or sweeter pathos. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1907. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER.—7rue and False Demo- 
cracy. A beautiful little volume containing three ad- 
dresses by the president of Columbia University. With 
the wholesome sympathy and sane judgment that should 
come from historical perspective and vision, Dr. Butler 
distinguishes in these addresses the radical difference 
suggested by his subject and makes an eloquent appeal 
for an unselfish, enlightened democracy. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1907. 


F. B. GUMMERE.—7he Popular Ballad. The oppor- 
tunity of writing this book on the ballad in Zyfes of 
English Literature could not have been given to one 
better trained and equipped for the task than Professor 
Gummere, of Haverford College, the author of O/d Eng- 
lish Ballads and one who “once learned the lore of bal- 
lads from Francis James Child.” In Dr. Gummere’s 
book the definition, origin, classification, source and 
worth of the ballad as a literary type is fully discussed 
and his own attitude concerning its communal authorship 
is sanely stated. The book contains citations from nearly 
three hundred ballads, and is furnished with bibliographi- 
cal notes, index, and a prefatory note by the general ed- 
itor, Professor Neilson, of Harvard. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1907. 

GEORGE PIERCE BAKER.— The Development of Shakes- 
peare as a Dramatist. Dr. Baker, professor of English 
at Harvard, has made a valuable addition to his publishers’ 
already large collection of Shakesfeariana. The poet’s 
work and art is entertainingly reviewed in its relation to 
his predecessors and contemporaries, to his own as well 
as human experience, and to dramatic art conditioned by 


the common taste and the stage of his time. Through 
apt citations and frequent illustrations the author has 
admirably visualized for us Shakespeare’s environment, 
giving to the reader and teacher of the great English 
dramatist an indispensable book. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1907. 


Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne (1781—1814), 
edited by M. Charles Nicoullaud. In these days of much 
edited Memoirs it is a delight to pick up, in an idle hour, 
such a book as this. Written seventy years ago and 
destined to surprise some rainy afternoon a nephew when 
chance might direct his steps to the place where it lay on 
the shelves in the Ponchartrain library, the manuscript, 
with extracts from which we are already familiar, has finally 
been given to tbe world by the editor, into whose hands 
it was given by her grand-nephew, last Marquis d’Os- 
mond, for this purpose. If the grandes dames of the 
ancien régime knew the art of letter-writing, those of the 
days of Mme. de Staél knew how to talk. Of this time 
was the Comtesse de Boigne, and her Memoirs have all 
the charm of “chatter” as she tells the story of her life 
and reveals the lights and shadows in the lives of the 
great men and women who made history at this time in 
France. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 


South Atlantte Quarterly 


DURHAM, N. C. 


EpWIN MIMS bmw 
2L0VS 
WILLIAM H. GLASSON Jf 


Established in 1902. A high-class Literary 
Magazine. Subscription, $2.00 a year 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent introduGion. ... A 
charming book.— DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton University. 


MILTON-S ODE ON THE MORWEAG 
OPC RLS olay eo 


* OX 
* 


HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introdu€tion, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architectonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
full morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $2 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


The 
SHrwariee Weview 


Quarterip 


Issued in January, April, July and October 
Each number consists of 128 large octavo pages, hana- 
somely printed on heavy paper 
Subscription, $2a year; Single numbers, 50¢ 


HE REVIEW is now in its fifteenth year. 

It has well proved its value in School, 
College and University Reading Rooms, and in 
Public Libraries. It is devoted to reviews of 
leading books and to papers on such topics of 
general literature as require fuller treatment 
than they receive in popular magazines and less 
technical treatment than they receive in special- 
ist publications. It conforms more nearly to the 
type of the English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

Among papers that have appeared in THE 
Review and have attraéted wide attention, the 
following may be mentioned: WVational Life and 
Charaéter, by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; What 
Becomes of Our Trade Balances? by W. H. Al- 
len; An Academic Sermon, by Professor W. P. 
Trent, etc., etc. 


Address 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance for library, 
school, and college than this. 


A CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY of English literature from 
the beginning to the twentieth century. 

CONTAINS AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY or every American and 
English writer of note, whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or historian. 

THE MATERIAL condensed into the three volumes of Chamber’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature would ordinarily fill a dozen or more books. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE WORK 
OF SIMILAR SCOPE NOW IN PRINT. 

IT CONTAINS the essence of hundreds of the most valuable books in 
English literature, and is a library in itself. 


Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
Contains over 2500 pages. A detailed Table of Contents 
in each volume. Complete in three imperial octavo vol- 
umes stoutly bound. 


Per set 
Three Imperial Octavo Volumes, Cloth, $12.00 mez 
Three-quarter Levant, - - - - 25.00 met 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years has been in its 
department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, 
has lately undergone an extensive revision, which was 
rendered necessary by the great strides that have taken 
place in every field of human activity in the last few 
years ; is now offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing beside the revision of the articles in- 
cluded in previous issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately become of sufficient 
prominence to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 2550 
double-column pages. 


Buckram,  - . - - - - - - $15.00 
Half Russia, - - . - - - = £750 
Half Morocco, - - - - - - 20.00 


Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 


“~S _—”’ 


Turse verses were written by President CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, and read at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delta Psi Fraternity at Williams College. 

They express the faith, held by many in common with 
the author, in the continuity beyond the years of the real 
friendship of souls. The message will be a stimulus and 
consolation to all to whom it comes. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the volume is the best that 
has come trom The Sewanee Press. The type used is the 
beautiful Caslon, and the paper is “Arches” French hand- 
made. It was dampened before printing and the sheets 
were afterwards smoothed in the dry-press. There is a 
touch of antique red on the title-page and the colophon is 
likewise rubricated. Otherwise the volume is without 
decoration, making its appeal through its dignified sim- 
plicity. 

The entire edition consists of only 180 copies. Of these, 
ten copies will be bound in full levant with silk ends, 
stamped in gold; the remaining 180 copies will be bound 
in limp leather. The special copies will be sold for $10 
each, and the others at $2 each. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


@ In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in ‘‘The Pathfinder.” 
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JPotterp . Y 
AND EMBROIDERY 

The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS 
BUFFALO 
. CHARLESFON 
- SESEGGIS 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOM ES: COLERGE A RaaE 
PARTMENT of TULANE*UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


* * 
* 


_ 


. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST: by Sir Henry Mor- 
TIMER Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


II. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS: by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


III. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponarp, Managing Editor of The Globe, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Tuzsz books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the colle€tor of choice books. The paper ia 
an antique finish, folded into pages 64”x 9%” in size. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


1GO OE REO ination 
HM Hg Sentences-of- Congerration-sf- 
Gorn (hut thes 26 IA esalitions-f-re 
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Goak-plates-Degiqued-aau-exerutéd 2. 
ARN Dilloe Semanee-Oennessee 


EDITATION is the soul’s 
M perspective glass, whereby in 

her long remove she discerneth 
God as if he were nearer hand. I per- 
suade no man to make it his whole life’s 
business. We have bodies as well as 
souls; and even this world, while we 
are in it, ought somewhat to be cared 
for. As those states are likely to flour- 
ish where execution follows sound ad- 
visements, so is man when contempla- 
tion is seconded by action. Contempla- 
tion generates ; action propagates. With- 
out the first, the latter is defective; 
without the last, the first is but abor- 
tive and embryous. . . . I will neither 
always be busy and doing, nor ever 
shut up in nothing but thought. Yet 
that which some would call idleness, I 
will call the sweetest part of my life, 
and that is, my thinking. 


FELLTHAM (1602-78) 


